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ABSTRACT 

This study inTestigatfa tte child reaiing 
environments in 8 community based day care centsrs and 16 faaiily day 
care homes and the social coBFetenciea cf the tcddleis enrolled in 
them, Sablects were forty 1?-month-old tcadlers frcn similar 
backqrounds, half in each type of day care. Socially directed 
behaviors betueen the toddler and peers, and batween the toddler and 
adult were time sampled in the day care settiags for 2 hcurs per 
child. The caregiver was interviewed recardicg her training and other 
characteristics of her job, lesults indicated that the t¥c day care 
settings provided significantly different chlia rearing ervircnffients. 
The family day care hoses cared for a sialler, acre heterogeneous 
qroupi the caregivers Here more isolated frci ether adulti, did aore 
housework while caring for the child, and wcrk€d longer hcors. m 
contrast, day care ceiiters were designed specifically for children 
and had nore large, nonportable play objects' the caregivtra had more 
^orsal training but less experience as icthers than familj day care 
workers. Social competency of the toddlers was exaiined ttrcugh an 
analysis of 5 factors: positive social sfcilla- dependent behaviors- 
high positive affect directed to the caregiver and high freguencies 
of iniitating the adulti negative affect directad tc the caregiver; 
and violation of adylt staudards. There were no differences between 
the 2 types of day care in the adult facilitative and responsive 
caretakinq and in toddler affect and dependence, indicatirg that (1) 
both environments have the potential fcr prcnoting social competeocy 
in toddlers and that (2) variation within day care settings may be 
note important than the type of day care, (Authcr/CM) 
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Hacar.t U.S. Departraent or Labor statistics indicate 
that 32H of women -.lith children under 3 ara working outside 
the homa (U.S. Department of Labcr Statistics , 1975 ) . AiSout 
54% of the childran of thesa women are cared for in . ;eir 
o^-m homes by bataysittars or relati^- = s, -bout sr-^ i" 

daycare centers and about 3 1'i are in family daycare homes 
( U.S. Depastitient of Health Sducation and welfare , 1978 ). ' 
Family daycsre is a formal or informal arranjoment bacwasn 
parents and a neighborhood wom.an who cares for about 4 
childran in bar own home. Despite the large proportion 
of children who are in family daycare, rasaarch on the effects 
of infant daycare has tended to focus on center rather than 
family care ( Bronfenbrennar , 1975 , Schwartz . 1975 ) . in addition 
this rasearch has usually been dona on modal daycara programs 
rather than community based daycare and has not described 
environmental variation bet%veen daycare settings. Recant work 
ir; acological psychology (see for example Gump, 1975} has 
pointed to the importance of the inanimate as well as the social 
context in explaining childran '-3 behavior. The purposa of the 
research pro.ject discussad in this paper was both to describe 
th^ childrearing anvironmants in community based daycare centers 
and family daycare and to examine the social competencies of the 
toddlers within them. 

The subjects of this research were 40 nineteen month 
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old toddlers, hal" in aach type of daycare, vh^ tcddlsrs Szom 
aach daycara setting wara acraivalanc in &ge,s&:c, parental 
sducaticn and occupation, faniily ccniposition, ethnic and 
racial background, and length of tiirg i- daycare. 

The daycara settin-i? w-ara all licans-d ^z-' t'-e ;J:2te 
and on tha referral lists of social sar-ica agenoias,. They wsrs 
from 15 conimiinitias in 2 urbarMriatropolitan areas, 122 family 
daycara homes were called., 19 had chilfren v/ho n- a : the criteria 
for subjacts. and 16 of these agreed to participate. 13 daycare 
centers ware called, 11 had children meeting the criteria, and 
8 agreed to participate. 

Socially directed behaviors between the toddler and adul 
and between the toddler and peers were time sampled in the 
daycare settings for two hours par child. This procedure rasulte 
in 240 time sampling units pur aubjeat. Dimensions of the 
inanimate environment and characteristics of the peer group 
were recorded and the caregiver was intarviewed regarding her 
training and other characterist ics of her job. Interobsarvar 
reliability was calculated on 10 subjects prior to observation 
and checked twice during the study. For both social and 
environmentsil codes, reliability ranged from .86 to l.o with 
a median of .97. 



-ha two daycare settings wsrs comparad for diffarsnces 
in dimsnsions of the anvi-onrnent and for differences in 
social bahavior. We will begin with a discussion of the 
envi ronmantal differenoes. 

Taala 1 prasants environmsntal measures in the two 
sackings. The first dimension which dist inguishesl family 
dayoara from daycara centers is that of isolation from other 
adults who are cJirting for children. In the daycare centsrs 
at least 2 and an average of 3 adults shared the child care 
responaibilities. In family daycare homes there was only 
one person responsible for child care and she was usually 
physically alona in the home. 

The two daycare anvirorjnents also differed in the 
characteristics of the pear group . The groups of children 
cared for in daycare centers were larger than the groups cared 
for in family daycare homes. In family daycare the groups 
ranged in size from 2 to 6 children v/hila in daycare 
centers the range was from 4 to 34. Despite these differances 
in size of group, the adult to child ratio, or the number 
of children per each adult was not different. The family 
daycare honuis included more older but not more younger 
children thsin the daycare centers. The mean age of the group 
was not significantly different. 



The physical setting in dsycara cmnters was more 
m specifically design-d for ahildran. That is the space - 
more oftan containad objects and toys specifically for 
children and breakable or dangarous . adult itanis had been 
rsmo^;ed. The toddlers in daycare centers had mora nonportable 
objects available for use in their play. A nonportable play 
object is large enough to hold two toddlers and too big to 
be carried. The toddlars in family daycare had more small portable 
toys available per child. 

The two settings also differed in characteristics of the 
caregiver. The family daycare workers had more ejcperieace as 
mothers. All but one was a mother, whereas only 1/3 of the 
daycare center workers had children. However there ware not 
differences in the number of years of experience as a 
child care worker. The women who worked in daycare centers 
had more special training than workers in family daycare. 
The median level of training in family daycare was attendance 
at some workshops, while the median level in daycare centers 
was a college degree in child development. 

Finally^ family daycare workers did more housework, 
ie. cooking and cleaning^ while they cared for the children 
and they worked longer hours than did workers in daycare 
centers. 

In summary, the two daycare settings, family daycare 



hones and daycara centers, provided sigr.irioantly diffarant 
child rearing enviromaents . The family daycare homes cared 
for a smaller more homogeneous group. The dayc'-a centers 
were designed specifically for children and had more large 
nonportable play objects. The workers in family daycare 
hora.es were more isclatad, more often mothers and had had 
less formal training than workers in daycare centers. They also 
do- more housework while doing child care and work longer 
hours. The wo settings ware similar in adult child ratio, 
mean age of the peer group and in work ej<perience of the 
caregiver , 

The next task of this project was to describe and 
compare compatent toddler interactions with caregivers. 
The problem of social competency was approached in two ways: 
through selection of the codeable socially diracted behaviors 
and through a principal factors analysis. The socially directed 
behaviors were those variables which previous research indicated 
either promoted or measured toddler competency, e.g. vocalize 
to adult is a component of Clarke-Stewarts (1973 ) competence facto 
in her study of the consequences of interactions between mothers 
and young children, "na use of a principal factors analysis 
permitted clustering these discrete socially directed 
behaviors into conceptual and statisticaliy meaningful 
categories , 



2 presents the factors which rasultad irom a 
principal factors analysis with varimax rotation of social 
behavioradiracted from toddlsrs to adults. The first indapendent 
factor was character izad by positive social skills, the 
ability to initiate and carry on a conversation, to share objects 
and activities with the caragiver, and to ask for things, 
rha sacond indspendent factor was charaoterizad by dependent 
beha-.iors. The toddlers high on this factor were the children 
who tandad to stay close and cling to the caregiver. The third 
: indapendent factor was of mixed content - high positive 
affect directed to the caregiver and high frequencies of imitating 
the adult. The fourth and fifth independent factors were 
negative in content. Factor four was charactarized by exprassing 
negative affect to the adult and factor five by violating 
adult standards. 

using factor scores, the two groups were compared on 
these factors. There was only one significant difference; 
toddlers in family daycare had higher scores on Factor! 
positive social skills. Table 3 prasent;s comparisons between 
the two groups for variables with factor loadings of greater 
than .50 on this factor. Toddlers in family daycare had 
higher frsquenciss of spontaneous talk and responsive talk 
and a higher proportion of contingent talk. That is^ they both 
mora often initiated vocalizations and responded to adult 



"ocaliaaticris . 

Table 4. prasants tna factors which rasultad from 
principal factor analysis with -arimax rotation of social 
ishaviors direc-ed from adulrs to tcadlsrs. The first 
indepandant faotor represants skillful caretaking. -dults 
wi-h high scores on this factor made positive responses when 
the toddlar they cared for made positive C'sratures or asked 
for something. Thay had high frequancies of facilitating or 
^ss»**«g~^on toddlers ' activities and of mutual play with 
the toddlers , Thay also had high frequencies of directing 
positive affect to the toddlers. The second factor represented 
the other ejctrema of carataking; restrictive and negative 
behavior. Adults wi::h high scores on this factor had high 
frequencies of restricting and reprimanding the toddler. 
Thay also had high frequencies of ignoring and responding 
negatively to the toddlers' social initiations. The third 
' independent factor was characterized by negative responsiveness 
to toddler demands. The adults who scored high on this factor 
had high frequencies of negative responses to the toddler 
crying, violating standards or asking for something, in 
contrast, the fourth independent factor represented positive 
responsiveness to sharing and to toddler vocalization. 

Using factor scores, the two groups were compared on 
these factors. There was only one significant difference: 
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adi^lts in fanily daycars had aighar scores on Factor iZx 
rsstrictivs and nsgati"a baha-nior . Tabls 5 prssants aomparisons 
batvaan tha two groups for variableo with factor loadings of 
grsa-ar than .50 on this flactor. Family daycare toddlers receivsd 
more raprir;. ' nds , mora negative responsas to positive bids, 
and mora ignoring of positive bids. 

"va also examined peer interaction in the two settings. 

V4o'i.4S " .,1. r*.r S "2m 
This matsrial is presented alsawhere i^^^n^^^mm^^m'. ISl Q) 

but briefly there were few differences in either socially 
direcced behaviors or in interactive play between the two 
types of daycare. 
Discussion 

In this study both the environments which provided 
the ccntaxt for childrearing and the social behaviors within 
these environments varied by type of daycare. Toddlers in 
family daycare were cared for by adults who had little special 
training, worked long hours, had responsibility for housework 
as well as child care, and were isolated from other adults. Their 
peer groups were smaller and more heterogeneous in age. The 
inanimate environment provided for family daycare toddlers was 
not designed specifically for children and the play objects 
within each setting were different. The implications of these 
findings is that it is erronaous to conceive of daycare as 
a. unitary concept. The child rearing environments provided for 
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toddlers in family and csntar daycars were cmLzm dissimilar. 

Furthermore thera was considarabla variation within daycare 

settings. Family daycare settings included both dark and 
dismal basem£nt apartinents and well mquipmd spatious settings 

{See Howes, 1978. for mora details). Daycare centers also 
varied especraily in the srse of the pear group and the Overall 
size of whe center. 

•The second purpose of this study was to describe 
and compare these daycare settings in terms of how well they 
promoted social competency in toddlers. The definition of 
social competency used in this research dervives from 
the theoretical worlc of white {19S3). The socially competent 
toddler is one who has the capacity to participate in 
reciprocal interaction with adults and pears. Prom sncessful 
experiences of acting on the social enx/ironm.ant and 
producing a response the toddler gains a sense of effectahce. 
The competent toddler through his or her. activity, ig able to 
control the affect that the environment will hat^e on him or 
her ( Lewis, M. & Goldberg, S , 1969) . 

Social competence has been found to be facilitated 
by responsive caretaking (Ainsworth & Bell, 1974; clarka- 
Stewart,1973; Elardc, et. al. , 1977) . There were no differences 
between the two types of daycare in adult facilitative and 
and responsive caretaking and the percentage of time spent 

lu. . 
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in pcsiti-a social intaraction is comparable to that reported by 

others in normativa, observational studies of matarnal- 
tcadler interaction ( Clarka^Stewart , 1.973 ; Kubenstsin & Howes,. 
1977). This implies that both daycare settings ara environments 
which have the pctantial for promoting social competancy in 



Fami.y daycara workers ware higher than centar daycare 
workers in expressing negative h^^i^r to the toddlers. 



KQrmat:i-./e studies have found GOmpetence to be inhibited 
by such behaviors ( Backwith, et. al , , 1972 ; Clarke-Stewart , 1973 ) , 
This suggests that the restrictive and negative behavior of the 
family daycare worker may be detrimental. However the percentage 
of the observational period spent in such behavior must be 
considered. Family daycare toddlers were reprimanded in 3% 
of the observation period and daycare center toddlers in 1%. 
tfhen either of these figures are compared to - the Q% of the 
observation period found in a normative study of mothers 
(Rubenstain a Howes, 1977), neither group of daycare adults 
appears vary negative. A similar analysis can be performed 
for restrictive behavior. It occured in 9p/o of the observation 
period in family and 6% in centar daycare. Maternal rastrictivenaas 
at home has been found to occur in 17 to 1°% of the observation 
period (Clarke-Stewart , 1973, Rubenstain & Howes, 1977). Placed 
in this context adult ' restrictivanes&j in family daycare appears 



to be well within the range- of mni-rrnil g^iidriMiA^Elm 

Toddlar as well as caretakirig behavior can be aompared 
tc t'ha normative studias. There were- no differences in 
dapandent 'oehavior or in expression of negative and positive 
affect between the two settings and ' the percentage of the 
obsarvational period spent in such activity is comparable 
to that reported in studies of home-reared toddle:fs (Rubenstein 
& Howes, 1977). However toddlers in dayca're centers had lower 
fra^encies of verbal behavior to adults than did toddlers 
inxdaycara. Furthermore when the percentage of the observational 
period spent in talking to adults is comparea to home- 
reared toddlers talking to .their mothers both daycare samples 
appear low. The daycarQ center toddlers talked to the adult 
in 12% Qf the observation period, the family daycare toddlers 
in 2m and the A«taiMh«d. toddlers in ^30% ( Rubeniitein 
Howes, 1977), It appears that 'more toddlf r- talkijpg occurs in 

a one to one situation with the adult. 

While the two types of daycare environments were 

qiiite dissimilar, the social behaviors within them were 

more similar. Family and center daycare were alike in facilitativ 

and responsive caretaking and in toddler' affect and dependence. 

The chief differences between settings were in caretaker 

negative behavior and toddler verbal production. 

The major implication of this, research is that individual 
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variation within daycare settings •«rmore important than 
the type of daycare. We found that daycare settings can 
facilitate the-.^growth of social competence in toddlers. 

The next task is to ©Kamine relatioiiships between 
environn'.ental variables and social competency within each 
type of daycare. 
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Table 1 



Comparison of Family and Center Daycare Environments 



Dimension 



Family 
mean SD 



Center 
mean SD 



Isolation 

nun^er of adults 

Peer Group 

numbep in group 
' children per adult 
months of age of - 

oldest child 
months of age of 

youngest child 
mean age in months 



1.0 0,0 



3,7 1,2 
3.5 1.1 

36,1 12.1 

15.7 4,8 
24,9 6,5n 



Physical Settincr 
median rating of 

child designed spaca 3,0 
number of portable 

toys par child 12.9 11.4 

number of nonportable 

play objects 2,8 2,,1 

Car eg ivar Background 
' years of experience 

as mother 10.08.6 
years o£ e^erience 

as child care worker 3.9 3.1 
median rating of 
special training 2,0 

Job Dascription 

units o£ housework 45.8 41.1 
hours. of paid child " 
contact 9.4 3.0 



3,1 2.2 



27.2 4.9 

14.0 4.9 

21.3 ' 5.7 



5,0 



4.2 7.5 



3.5 2,3 



5.0 



P 



** 



10.4 8,1 *** 
3.4 .9 



** 



2,9 1.2 *** 



9.3 14.5 



*** 



16.3 30.3 ** 



7.2 1.4 ** 



* p < .OS 
'** p < .01 
*** p < . 001 
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Table 2 



Comparison of Toddler 

Two Daycare Settings 


Social 


Behavior to 


Adults in 


Factor 


Family 
mean SD 


Center p 
mean SD 


I Positive Social 
Skills 


.4 


1.1 


-.4 


.8 ** 


II Depandancy 


-.3 


.8 


.3 


1.1 


III Positive Affect 
and Imitate 


.1 


1. 1 


-. 1 


1.0 


IV Negative Affect 


.1 


1.2 


-.1 


.9 


y violates Standards 


.0 


1. 1 


-.0 


.9 



** p 4 . 01 
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comparison o£ Toddler Social Skills in Tv/o DayGare Settings 



Behavior Family Center p 

mean SD Mean 5D 

Initiate talk '29,1 18.7 14,6 14,0 ** 

Responsive talk 23,9 19,4 13,4 12,6 * 

Proportion oontingent 

talk .29 ,15 ,16 ,11 

Ask for something 8.5 7.2 4.8 5.2, 

Share ' 12.0 11.6 10.6 7.2 



* p ^ .05 
** p < . 01 
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Table 4 



comparison of hdult Caregiving in Two Daycare Settings 



Family Canter 
mean SD mean SD 



I 


Skillful, facilitativQ 


.1 


1. 


3 


-.2 


.8 


II 


RestrictivQ and 
Negative 


.4 


1. 


4 


-.4 


.5 


III 


Negative Responsive 


.0 


1. 


2 


.1 


.6 


I^ 


Positive Responsive 


.2 




9 


-.3 


1j3 



* p ^ , 05 
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Table 5 



comparison I Adult Restrictive and Negative Behavior in 
Two Daycare Settings 



Behavior Family Center 

mean SD mean SD 



Restrict 20, 8 14., 3 15*2 8,9 

Reprimand 7,9 8.8 3,3 3.6 * 

Negative response to « 

positive bid 3,0 2,6 1,4 1,S ** 

Ignore positive bid 3,9 2.9 1,5 1,3 *** 



* p ^ .05 
** p>.01 
*** p d,.001 
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